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Peter Penguin Talking 


Oscar and I had an adventure this week. We had 
been up at the Bronx Zoo, visiting some relatives 
of Oscar who make a living by catching the fish 
that visitors throw to them. When we started 
back the sun was still high; so we thought we would explore along the 
river a bit, instead of going straight home. 

Then we made a detour up a side stream to find out whether a dark 
spot on a rock was alive or just a spot. The stream was full and making 
a cheerful noise, the sun was shining and we were getting some tooth- 
some mouthfuls of minnows by way of afternoon tea. 

“Gee,” said Oscar, “how I love life and liberty!” 

“Do you? Well, if you want to keep them, Oscar, you had better learn 
caution. You do get into so much trouble.” 

“No more,” said Oscar. “I am a changed seal, steady and slow. Hello! 
I saw that thing on the rock move.” 

“So did I. It’s a turtle, and he drew his head and his feet under his 
shell because he didn’t want to talk to us.” 

“That’s not polite!” 

“Oh, come on,” I said. “Who wants to talk to an old turtle?” 

“I do. Maybe he’s just shy.” 

“Maybe he knows how to keep out of trouble better than you do.” 

At that, the turtle pushed just a fraction of his head out from under 
the shell and grunted, “Trouble! I have plenty of trouble.” 

“There!” cried Oscar, climbing upon the rock. “I told you, and he 
looks to me like a nice turtle.” Oscar dropped one flipper gently on the 
turtle’s back. “I expect he needs friends.” 

This time the turtle put out half a head. “Don’t like friends.” 

That made me sore. “Mind your manners!” I barked. “I don’t want 
to be your friend so much as I'd like a good fight.” 

The turtle shook his head drearily. “Don’t like fighting.” 

“Dear me!” said Oscar. “He’s not happy. What do you like, Turtle?” 

“Td like a home.” 

“Every one likes a home,” Oscar answered cheerfully. “But what’s 
the matter with this place? It looks darned nice to me.” 

“It’s O.K. now,” said the turtle, “but it won’t last. When summer 
comes, the water goes down, and there’s no room for me.” 

“There you see I was right,” chortled Oscar. “You do need friends. 
If you had friends, you could fix that.” 











“How?” 

“Build a dam and keep part of the water here.” 

“Oh!” The turtle put his whole head out this time and tried to smile. 
“Will you be my friend?” 

“We-ell.” Oscar hesitated, looking hard at the funny grimace that the 
turtle meant for a smile. “I can’t tell until I know you better, but I'll 
help build the dam. Pete, you go get the beaver.” 

“But the beaver can’t leave his own pool, and there’s a fence.” 

“Bosh! The beaver dug a tunnel under that fence long ago. He goes 
out every night.” 

So I went after the beaver. When we got back, Oscar had rolled up 
some stones and was slapping mud on them with his tail. The beaver 
cut some brush, which he said would make the mud stick. Then he 
decided he needed a small tree as a finishing touch. He worked away 
at that while Oscar and I kept on adding rocks and mud, and the turtle 
lay on his sunny rock. Presently, down came the tree with a CRASH! 

Two minutes later a park policeman jumped out of the bushes. He 
took one look at us and blew his whistle. The turtle drew in his head 
and feet. Two of the zoo attendants came running up. 

“Three animals escaped!” shouted the policeman. “Get them.” 

The beaver dove and so did I, but there wasn’t enough water to cover 
Oscar. The turtle slid off his rock and swam toward Oscar. “I'll go with 
you,” he murmured. 

“No,” whispered Oscar. “They didn’t see you. They'll catch the 
the rest of us as soon as they get more men up. You hide. Then, when 
the coast is clear, you take the news to Mr. Zabriski. You'll find him at 
70 Fifth Avenue, in Manhattan. Will you do that?” 

“Yes, my friend.” 

So that was how Oscar lost his liberty again, and so did I. We spent 
forty-eight hours confined in the park, because it takes a turtle a long 
time to cover any distance, and it took Mr. Zabriski quite a while to 
persuade the park director that he had an extra seal and penguin. When 
it was all over, Mr. Zabriski found he had an extra turtle, because the 
old turtle refused to leave Oscar. 

Peter Penguin, % Story Parape, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
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HANG OUT THE FLAGS 


By James S. Tippetr 
Fi a Illustrated by John C. Wonsetler 


















i This is Flag Day. 
(7S Hang out the flags; 
Wa, . . 
——_ oo, Watch them rise with the breeze 
And droop when it sags. 
Hang out the flags. 


Hang them from short poles; 7 bk , é, 
Hang them from long. Cn Sr 
See their bright colors t MMS 


Shimmering strong, 
Drifting along. 





Flags mean our Homeland, 
Country we love. 

Let them sparkle in sunshine 
Proudly above, 
Showing our love. 













Flags are for you, 
And flags are for me. 
Hang out the flags 
For all men to see. 
Let them hang free. 
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CHAMPIONS DON’T CRY 


By Nan GrBert 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane 


Part ONE 


S ALLY said dreamily, “Today I am a champion.” The words 
had a heavenly ring to them, a sort of gallant marching sound, 
like a band on parade. Sally rolled them slowly off her tongue 
as she repeated, “Today I am a champion.” 

“Today you are nuts!” Dennis snorted, flopping onto the 
grass beside her. “Champion! Hah!” 

Sally raised up on one elbow and studied her brother coldly. 
Brothers could be very tiresome sometimes, especially when 
they were two years older and took advantage of it. 

“You're simply green-eyed,” Sally told him loftily, “because 
you lost.” 

“Green-eyed!” Denny’s voice cracked and skidded a full 
octave upward, but for once he was too angry to care. “You 
think I’d want to win a cup,” he demanded in a fierce soprano, 
“af I only had to beat a poor old lady and a baby in rompers to 
get it?” His proud new bass voice returned, and he finished with 
dignity, “Champion! You can’t even spell it, let alone say what 
it means!” 

“I can, too,” Sally retorted, but the words came out feebly. 
Somehow the bright splendor was fading from her day. She 
looked down at the little cup in her lap—the shining little cup 
that read “Harrison City Tennis Meet—1943—Girls’ Singles” 
—and already some of its glow had dulled. 
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That’s Denny for you, Sally thought, always taking the glow 
off things. Defiantly, she polished the cup on her sweater. 

“I could’ve won it, anyway,” she muttered, “even if there 
bad been a lot better players to beat.” 

Denny said airily, “Talk . . . talk.” 

“Well, I could have, Dennis Barrett! I’ve got a good game— 
Mr. Cochran says so, and he ought to know!” 

Mr. Cochran had once been a university tennis coach. His 
words were tennis law to the young Barretts, whose games he 
had been building up, stroke by stroke, through two summers 
of patient advice and practice. 

“Well. . .” Dennis backed hastily away from any argument 
with Mr. Cochran’s opinion, “even if you’ve got a good game, 
you sure haven’t used it yet. The way you poked ’em into the 
fence against Rooney this afternoon! Mr. Cochran never told 
you to drive like that.” 

Sally said darkly, “Aw . . . that Isabel Rooney. She makes me 
mad. ” 

“Something’s always making you: mad. You go off like a fire- 
cracker every time you lose a point.” Dennis unscrambled him- 
self and reached his feet. He stretched hugely. “That’s why 
you better stay home from the dig tournaments,” he flung back 
at her as he sauntered off. 

Sally stared gloomily across the tennis courts. This afternoon, 
when she’d been winning that final game, she’d felt like—like— 
Alice Marble, or Sarah Palfrey, or somebody. There’d been 
shining green turf under her feet, like the pictures of Forest 
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Hills, and the seats had been packed with cheering thousands. 
Now the courts were just dirt again, rough and weedy, with 
nets that sagged like Sally’s spirits. Denny was right; you had 
to win something bigger than a little old country-town tourna- 
ment to be a champion. 

But she could win something bigger, Sally thought fiercely; 
just give her a chance, and she’d show Denny. If only a big 
tournament would come along. ... 

Big tournament! What had Denny said about big tourna- 
ments? 

Sally sprang to her feet. “Dennis!” she shouted, leaping after 
him. “Dennis! What’d you say about a tournament? Are you 
going to one, Denny? Are you, honest? Oh, Denny, will you 
take me?” 

“Hey, cut it out!” Dennis protested. “Quit hangin’ on me, 
will you?” 

“But, Denny, you said—” 

“Well, if you'll be quiet long enough for me to tell you, 
it’s over in Maryville. A district tournament for everybody in 
the northwest part of the state, the paper said. And Mr. Coch- 
ran thought it’d be swell practice to take it in.” 

“And me, Denny? Am I going?” 

Dennis said, “You ever heard of a thing called money? 
There’s entry fees in a district meet—fifty cents, it said in the 
announcement. And Mom hasn’t anything extra for you to 
mooch, either, remember.” 

Sally swallowed hard. “I’ve got fifty cents,” she said, her 
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voice very small. The fifty cents represented two weeks of 
shows and ice-cream cones and pop. 

“Yeah? And how you goin’ to get there? Walk?” 

Maryville was twenty miles away—twenty hundred miles 
it might as well be, if Sally had to find another half-dollar for 
bus fare. Her voice was still smaller when she answered, “Yep. 
Pll walk.” 

Dennis snorted, but the snort held as close to admiration as 
Sally had ever had from him. 

“You sure have got the bug,” he admitted. “Now if you 
could only play tennis—” 

Sally swung on him wildly, but it was just a gesture. She 
couldn’t be really angry at anybody today. 

Gleeps—a district tournament! And Sally Barrett was going 
to play in it! Yes, even if she had to walk every step of the way. 

As it turned out, though, Sally didn’t walk. Mr. Cochran 
added up his gasoline coupons and decided he could drive the 
two Barretts over to Maryville. 

“Kind of like to see how you go, anyway,” he admitted, as 
they piled into his old roadster, the morning of the big day. 
“Got to find out if I can still teach tennis.” 

Sally squinted anxiously at the sky. “It’s going to rain,” she 
fretted. “Look at that cloud.” 

“Aw, shush, you’re crazy,” Dennis hooted, but Mr. Cochran 
eyed the cloud more respectfully. 

“Might at that, but I’d say no more than a shower. It won’t 
hurt the Maryville courts; they’re well-drained clay.” 

Sally took another nervous look at the cloud and then sat on 
her racket. “Go ahead and laugh, Dennis Barrett,” she retorted 
to his jeers. “Guess I know better’n to let a good racket get 
rained on! ’Specially when it’s my only one!” 

In the end, Dennis sat on his own racket, for it did rain— 
briefly, but hard. They got the roadster’s top up in time, but 
Mr. Cochran couldn’t remember when he’d last seen the side- 
curtains, so the rain swooped in on them in gusty blasts. 
Dennis was soaked; Sally, huddled down between him and Mr. 
Cochran, got off more lightly, but still she was wet enough to 
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THE RAIN SWOOPED DOWN IN GUSTY BLASTS 


feel draggled and uncomfortable when they reached the Mary- 
ville park. 

“I told you to bring extra clothes,” Dennis frowned at her, 
pulling his own fresh shirt and shorts from the baggage com- 
partment. 

“But these are my only white ones,” Sally smoothed her 
sharkskin shorts doubtfully. “Do I look awfully wrinkled, 
Denny?” 


“You sure aren’t any glamour girl,” Dennis admitted. 
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Sally felt damper than ever. She edged miserably over to look 
at the draw, a big white square of cardboard tacked up behind 
the courts, with the names of all the players and their first 
matches listed on it. Her own name looked out at her impor- 
tantly. “Sally Barrett, Harrison.” And linked with it, another 
name. “Teresa Fox, Maryville.” 

Teresa Fox. That would be the girl she played first. The only 
girl she played—if she lost. Sally shivered. A tight discom- 
fort had taken hold of the bottom of her stomach; her tennis 
racket felt huge and awkward in her hands, and her feet wore 
leaden weights. 
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“THAT'S YOUR FIRST MATCH, ISN’T IT?” 





“I wish I hadn’t come,” she thought in panic. “Oh, I wish 
I could go home right now!” 

She whirled around from the board and almost bumped into 
an older girl who had been reading the draw over Sally’s 
shoulder. 
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“Whoa, there!” the girl laughed, catching her arm as she 
stumbled. “Are you in that big a hurry to play, youngster?” 

Sally hated being laughed at, and she couldn’t be called 
“youngster.” Wasn’t it bad enough to be only twelve, and have 
freckles and childish thick brown braids and no waistline, with- 
out always being reminded of it? She pulled away from the 
strange girl’s touch. 

But the girl didn’t seem to notice. “You’re from out of town, 
aren’t you?” she asked. 

“Harrison,” Sally said shortly. 

“Mmm.” The girl ran a quick eye down the draw. “That 
makes you Sally Barrett, doesn’t it? I’m Jane Anderson.” 

It was Sally’s turn to glance at the girls’ draw. Yes, there was 
Jane Anderson’s name. At the very top. Sally knew what that 
meant. If your name headed the draw, it was because the tourna- 
ment manager had rated you the best player—seeded you Num- 
ber One, it was called. Probably Jane had won the tournament 
last year. 

“S’pose she thinks it’s all sewed up this year, too,” Sally 
grumbled to herself, unreasonably. She looked at the tall girl 
beside her, and didn’t like her one bit. Jane was too smiling, too 
sure of herself, too—too smooth, Sally decided unhappily, back- 
ing away to hide her own wrinkles. 

Jane had looked again at the draw. Now she said, “Teresa 
Fox—that’s your first match, isn’t it? Well, don’t worry over 
it. Teresa’s only beginning tennis this summer; she’s just a little 
girl like you.” 

That settled it. Sally turned and ran. She ran until she dived 
headlong into Mr. Cochran’s car. 

“Sally! What on earth—” 

“I want to go home!” Sally cried. “Right now! I can’t play 
in the tournament!” 

Mr. Cochran smiled at her understandingly. “Sally, do you 
know what you’ve got? Buck fever—that means being scared 
silly. Everybody gets it their first tournament—some players 
never do quite lose it. ] didn’t.” 

Sally looked at him, big-eyed. “You got scared?” 
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“Right down to my backbone, Sally. My stomach tied itself 
into knots and my hands turned into feet, and I knew sure as 
anything I couldn’t even hit the ball, let alone get it over the 
net. There’s a cure for it, Sally. You go right up to your op- 
ponent when your match is called and you say to her, “This is 
my first real tournament, and I’m scared to death. Isn’t that 
silly?’ Ten to one, she’ll admit she’s scared, too. And there you'll 
be, laughing together and relaxed—and not scared at all.” 

Out on the courts, men had been carefully chalking new lines 
where the rain had erased them. Now they finished, and the 
tournament manager began calling names from the list in his 
hand. 

“Rolf Perkins and Sam Hayden! You boys both here? You 
can get started on the first court now.” He called two more 
boys to the second court, and then a pair of girls to the third. 
Suddenly, his voice jangled down every one of Sally’s nerves. 
“Sally Barrett and Teresa Fox!” 

A small dark girl sitting on a bench behind the courts dropped 
her sweater and walked out onto the fourth court. Sally sat as 
still as if she were frozen to the car seat. Her mouth was so dry 
she couldn’t swallow. 

Mr. Cochran said gently, “Here you go, Sally—the first step 
up the road to being a champion.” 

Champion! 

Sally slid out of the car and stumbled toward the court. Her 
feet were numb. She was numb all over. Her eyes were big as 
saucers and they didn’t see anything; not until she reached the 
court, and there was the small dark girl holding out her hand. 

Sally took it. Her voice was high and strange and parrot- 
like as she said, ““This is my first real tournament and I’m scared 
to death. Isn’t that silly?” 


(This is Part One of a four-part 
story. To be continued next month.) 
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Illustrated by Andrew Standing Soldier 


THE 
SLIM BUTTE 
RACCOON 


By ANN CLARK 





Every one knows about raccoons, how they look like bears, 
only very much smaller, how their noses point out and their 
ears point up, how their faces are spotted and their tails are 
ringed. 

Every one knows about raccoons, how they walk very slowly 
and climb very fast, how they hunt at night and sleep in the 
day time, how they eat corn and frogs and melons and fish. 

Every one knows about raccoons, because they live near 
where we are living. But every one does not know about the 
Slim Butte Raccoon, because this is the first time his story has 
been told. 

At first this raccoon lived with his mother and three little 
sisters in a nest in a hollow cottonwood on the banks of Slim 
Butte Creek. But after he grew old enough to find his own food, 
he moved much nearer to the Slim Butte School and the com- 
munity garden. 

His family could not understand why he moved away, be- 
cause, usually, raccoons like to live near other raccoons and not 
near a schoolhouse. But they let him go and, at first, he came 
back to visit them every two days. Then he came back every 
four days, then every six days, then every eight days, and after 
a while he did not come back for a long time. 

He liked his mother and his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts. It was not that he did not like them. Oh, no, that was not 
the reason he did not come back to visit them. 

The reason was that he liked the Sioux Indians who worked 
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HE SPENT HIS DAYS WATCHING THE INDIANS 


in the garden by the Slim Butte School. He liked these Indians 
better, much better than he liked his own family. 

He kept looking at the Indians and watching them from 
where he was hiding on a limb of a cottonwood tree. He kept 
looking and watching and watching and looking. Everything 
that the Indians did he thought was wonderful. Before very long 
he knew all about Indians, how they walked, how their hands 
looked, how they washed the things they took out of the garden. 

He began to think, “I am like them a little. I walk on the 
bottoms of my feet. I wash my food before I eat it. My front 
feet look like little hands with black gloves on them. I really am 
like those Indians—at least, a little.” 

He spent almost all the days watching the Indians to see if 
he was like them, and almost all the nights looking in the water 
to see if he looked like an Indian. But he never did really look 
like an Indian until one day one of the Indians wore a pair of 
dark glasses. 

The Slim Butte Raccoon could not wait for night to come. 
He ran at once to the creek to look at himself. He leaned far 
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over to look in the water. He saw the patches of black around 
his eyes. He saw the band of black across his nose. They really 
did look like the Indian’s dark glasses. 

He was so pleased. He was so delighted. He forgot all the 
things his mother had taught him. He forgot how to act like a 
raccoon. He stopped hiding in the trees. He came out in the 
open to watch the Indians at work in the garden. 

The Indians saw him, but they did not care. They said, “Let 
the ’coon alone. He’s a good little fellow. He does not steal.” 

The Slim Butte Raccoon did not know that. He did not know 
what the Indians were saying. He could not understand their 
language. He thought the Indians believed he was an Indian. 
More than ever it made him want to know all there was to 
know. He even started to learn some Indian words. 

And he went right up to the doors of the houses to see what 
the Indians did when they went home from the garden. Every- 
thing they did, he thought he could do. He was very bold. 

When the Indians had a fair, Mister Raccoon went with the 
people from his district. When they played games, he watched 
them. When the Indians had a dance, he sat in the corner of the 
Omaha House and kept time to the music. 

Once, he went to a Give-Away and, when the generous In- 
dian who was having the Give-Away gave him a shiny brass 
button, he forgot he had started life as a baby raccoon. 

But he did not forget for long, because the next day his 





AT NIGHT HE LOOKED AT HIMSELF IN THE WATER 
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mother and his aunts and his cousins and his sisters came to visit 
him. He was glad to have them, except that all of them looked 
just like raccoons. 

The Slim Butte Raccoon was very upset. He felt very badly. 





HE WATCHED THEM AT THEIR GAMES 


He thought to himself, “This cannot be. I am not like these rac- 
coons. I am very much like my Indian neighbors.” 

The Slim Butte Raccoon tried to be different. He washed his 
food in the creek. He ate it by holding it in his front feet. He 
walked on the bottoms of his hind feet. 

It did not help. He was not different. He looked and acted 
the way his family looked and acted—like raccoons. 

Then one night while he was walking in the Indians’ garden, 
he had a great thought. He would have a Give-Away, just as 
the Indians had Give-Aways. That would show that he was 
different. 

At first, the visiting raccoons did not think much of the Give- 
Away. They had never been to one. They did not know if they 
would like it. But the Slim Butte Raccoon would not listen to 
them. He said he knew all about all kinds of Give-Aways, all 
about all of them. That’s what he said. 

He said Give-Aways were given to honor some one. This 
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Give-Away, he told them, would be given to honor himself, 
because, after all, he was not like other raccoons. 

Then came the trouble to find the things to give away. He 
had spent all his days watching the Indians and all his nights 
looking at himself in the creek waters, so he never took time to 
get things for himself. He owned just what he had on! 

He had nothing to give, but he had to give something. So he 
looked around and he looked around. He found a shovel and a 
hoe. He found a box and a wagon. But what good would they 
be for a family of raccoons! 

He did not know what to do, until at last he thought of the 
watermelons in the melon patch that belonged to the Indians’ 
garden. They would be fine. They would be good. Just the 
things to give away at the Give-Away. 





THEY LIKED EVERYTHING ABOUT THE GIVE-AWAY 


So he called his family to the melon patch and he made a 
speech and he sang a song and he gave all the melons away. 

The raccoon family liked his speech. They liked his song. 
They liked the melons. They liked everything about the Give- 
Away. They ate all night as fast as they could. When the last 
rind of the last melon was gone, every sister, cousin, aunt, and 
his mother made a speech. They all said the same things! 
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They said no raccoon ever had given a Give-Away. So at last 
they were ready to believe that this raccoon was not a raccoon. 
For all they knew he might be an Indian. 

They said other things, too. They said since this raccoon was 
not a raccoon it was all right with them if he was an Indian! 
They said they had liked to honor him by eating his melons. ‘The 
melons were good and now they had to go home. Good by. 

They went home. The mother and the aunts and the sisters 
and the cousins went home. 

The Slim Butte Raccoon was pleased. He was delighted. He 
felt wonderful. He felt honored. He felt very honored, until 
the next day. 

When the Indians came to their melon patch and found that 
their melons had been eaten, they were surprised. They were 
angry. They were not pleased about it. 

The one with the dark glasses said, “Look! It’s ’coons. I see 
the tracks of ’coons in our melon patch.” 

Another one said, “Yes, it’s ’coons. The big fellow that we 
have been good to called the other raccoons to eat our melons.” 

The one who had given the Slim Butte Raccoon the shiny 
brass button at the Give-Away said, “That’s too bad. I should 
have known that raccoons are all alike.” 

Now all this time the Slim Butte Raccoon had been lying 
along a branch feeling very full of watermelon and very full 
of honor, but when he understood the words that the Indians 
were saying he was ashamed. 

He was so ashamed that he went head-first down the tree and 
swung along after his family, putting his feet down in the foot 
tracks of his mother. 

When he got to his mother’s house, he said, “Oh, Mother, 
have you noticed how much alike we are?” 

His mother thought for a long time and then said, “Yes, I 
believe I have.” 

The Slim Butte Raccoon was glad of that. It was good to be 
home again, and to be a raccoon with the other raccoons. 

This is all. It is finished. ‘The story of the Slim Butte Raccoon 
is finished. 
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THE BIG GREEN UMBRELLA 
A True Story Aj. 





By ExvizaBetH CoaTtswortH 


Illustrated by Helen Sewell 





Mr. Tuomas Tuomas had an umbrella. It was a very fine 
umbrella, made of dark green silk, with an ivory tip, and a 
round ivory handle. 

Mr. Thomas’ umbrella was a very large umbrella. It was 
really like a small silk roof. It would keep Mr. Thomas and Mrs. 
Thomas and young Tom and little Amanda all dry on a rainy 
day. At least if the rain came down straight, they would be dry. 

On rainy days the whole family walked together, under Mr. 
Thomas’ big green umbrella. The umbrella would keep them 
dry, going to church, or going down the street in the little town 
of Newcastle, Delaware, past the big Green with its elm trees, 
past the little red brick houses with their small-paned windows. 

People looking out from upstairs’ windows would say, 
“There goes Mr. Thomas’ big green umbrella!” 

Every one knew it. There were many big umbrellas in New- 
castle, but Mr. Thomas’ was the biggest, the greenest, and the 
silkiest. He was very proud of it and so were Mrs. ‘Thomas and 
young Tom and Amanda. 

But one day the umbrella seemed to grow tired of its life in 
Newcastle. It grew tired of keeping the rain off the Thomases 
on rainy days and on sunny days standing in the dark corner 
behind the door. It had heard the talk of the winds from far 
away. It had listened to the whispering of raindrops which had 
seen all the world at one time or another. Goodness knows what 


thoughts the umbrella had been thinking during all the long 
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hours behind the door! But when the moment came, the um- 
brella acted. 

It was a Saturday morning in April. The wind blew fresh, 
the clouds raced overhead, the sun shone brightly when it shone 
at all. The birds sat among the budding trees and sang for joy, 
though sometimes they had to stop their singing when a sudden 
flurry of wind almost blew their tails inside out. It was a wild 
day, but a lovely day. The dogs barked, the little boys flew 
their plunging kites, the horses trotting over the cobbled streets 
threw up their heads at the blowing bits of paper, and the 
Thomas family went for a walk. Mr. Thomas took the umbrella 
along, because in April a shower may come up at any minute. 

When people in Newcastle went for a walk, they always 
went to the river, the Delaware River, whose wide waters ran 
along the back of the gardens of the red brick houses on the 
strand. There were always things to be seen on the river, a flock 
of wild ducks bobbing about, or fishermen in their small boats. 
Or it might be a big clipper ship with its white sails spread, sail- 
ing down the river for South America, or the ports of Russia, 
or far-away China. 

On this April morning, such a ship was standing off the shore, 
its sails taut with wind, its figurehead gallantly rising and falling. 
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“She’s from Philadelphia,” Mr. Thomas remarked, “probably 
bound for the Pagoda Anchorage.” 

“T wish I were on her,” said young Tom. 

“So do I,” said little Amanda. 

“Pooh, you'd be sick!” cried Tom. 

“No more than you!” cried Amanda. 

“Hush, children,” said gentle Mrs. Thomas. “See, it’s begin- 
ning to rain.” Yes, the clouds had suddenly gathered. A minute 
ago the sun was shining, and now the rain was falling! 

Mr. Thomas put up the big green silk umbrella, and all the 
Thomases gathered under it, like chickens under a bush when 
the rain begins. 

Had the umbrella heard what the children said? Who will 
ever know? 

Suddenly an unexpected gust of wind arose, stronger than 
any of the others. It pushed its way under the green umbrella. 
Umbrella and wind together struggled to pull the ivory handle 
out of Mr. Thomas’ grasp. They tugged and jerked. 

Mrs. Thomas smothered a scream; the children knocked 
against Mr. Thomas’ elbows. The umbrella, like a thing gone 
mad, whacked against Mr. Thomas’ fine beaver hat and sent 
it spinning. As Mr. Thomas reached one hand out to catch his 
hat, the umbrella gave a wicked twist, and it was free! Free with 
its friend the wind. 

Above the meadow the umbrella went, now near the ground, 
now high in the air, like a big green flower, like a tumbling 
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toadstool. Now it floated like a jellyfish, now it soared upward 
like a kite, now it turned head-over-heels like a boy at play. 

It was soon over the river, frightening a flock of ducks which 
flew up quacking and spattering water in their wake. A fisher- 
man saw it and began to row desperately after the flying um- 
brella, but he and his little boat were left far behind. 

The rain had stopped now. The sun was out again. In a row 
the Thomases stood and watched the great green umbrella, 
which had been their pride, dancing and bowing and pirouetting 
above the river. It was scarcely larger than a thimble now, a 
wicked runaway thimble. Sometimes they couldn’t see it and 
then they would catch a glimpse of it again, dark against the 
white sails of the clipper ship which it seemed to be approach- 


Then they could see it no more. 

“If only my hat hadn’t blown off!” sighed Mr. Thomas. “T 
might have held it.” 

“No one could have held that big umbrella in such a wind,” 
soothed Mrs. Thomas. 

“We'll never have another umbrella like that,” whimpered 
Amanda. 

“There’s not another umbrella like it in the world,” said 
young Tom solemnly. 

“The wind’s gone down,” said Mr. Thomas. “I suppose our 
umbrella’s in the Delaware by now.” 

“Tt will float for a while,” murmured Mrs. Thomas, “and 
then I suppose it will sink.” 

“And scare the fishes,” Tom suggested hopefully. 

“Perhaps it will keep the sunshine off the fishes as it used to 
keep the rain off us,” said Amanda. 

“Anyhow, it’s at the bottom of the Delaware by now,” said 
Mr. Thomas. “I’m sorry, for it was a fine umbrella. We’ll never 
see it again.” 

Mr. Thomas was'an upright man, the head of a good firm of 
lawyers, a deacon of the church, a kind husband and an in- 
dulgent father. He set the children a splendid example by never 
making a remark unless he was sure that he was right. 
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But on this fine blowy April Saturday morning Mr. Thomas 
was wrong as wrong could be. The umbrella was not at the bot- 
tom of the Delaware, or even on the top of it among the waves. 
And he was mistaken in other ways besides. 

Captain John DeWitt of the clipper ship Commerce was 
walking the deck on this fine April morning thinking what a 








fine ship his was, and what a good crew he had signed on, and 
how well the first mate was handling the business of sailing the 
vessel down the river. 

Off for China! That was an exciting thought at the beginning 
of each voyage. To sail half-way round the world to trade with 
the Chinese, to fill the hold with sweet-smelling tea and buy 
fine porcelain and embroidered shawls for his wife, surely that 
was a fine kind of voyage to make. It was much pleasanter than 
bringing iron ore from Archangel, or hides and tallow from the 
Spanish Missions on the coast of California. The day was part 
of his mood, very gay and bright and wild. Suddenly, some- 
thing caught his eye; it bobbed and winked at the captain. 

“That’s a funny bird,” he thought. But his sharp sailor’s eyes 
told him immediately that it was no bird. 

“A kite?” But it hadn’t a kite’s shape. 

Dancing, leaping, tumbling, the thing approached nearer. 

“An umbrella!” exclaimed the captain and laughed. 
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The umbrella seemed to be on a frolic, so full of high spirits 
that it couldn’t behave the same way for two seconds on end. 
Now it appeared about to leap into the river, now it changed 
its course to skim over the masts. At the last moment it did 
































THE WIND WAS A JOKER, TOO 


neither, but with a final tumble landed in the rigging and stuck 
there, ready to fly away again at a breath. 

But a sailor was scrambling up to where the umbrella was 
held. The thing heaved and moved. It seemed asking the wind 
not to press it against the ropes but to let it go again to play 
about in the air. But the wind was a joker, too, twisting the um- 
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brella around just as the sailor’s brown hand reached for it. 
Now he had the handle. Now he was working his fingers up to 
the catch. Now the umbrella had suddenly ceased to be a great 
green toadstool; it was furled and helpless, only a stick in petti- 
coats. 

The sailor brought the closed umbrella to the captain, who 
examined it. 

“A very fine umbrella and not a bit the worse for its cruise,” 
he said. “I'll put it in my cabin and show the Chinese what a 
good umbrella looks like.” 

Although the umbrella stood for long weeks behind the cabin 
door, it was not like standing in the hallway of a house. The air 
smelled of salt and tarry ropes. The umbrella heard the creaking 
of cordage and the whistle of wind. It moved up and down, up 
and down, with the motion of the vessel; now quietly in a sleepy 
way, now like a maddened horse trying to break loose from its 
bridle. Although nothing could be seen from the corner of the 
cabin behind the door, a great deal could be heard and smelled 
and felt. 

Land air has a different smell; first come the sea birds on the 
borders of the ocean, and then come the land birds, singing and 
twittering. The Commerce moved smoothly now on a quiet 
river. There were cries of rivermen, unlike the sounds of Ameri- 
can voices, and smells of gardens and incense and dead fish. 

When the Commerce came to anchor there were temple bells, 
too, in the distance, and Chinese voices conferring with Captain 
DeWitt in the cabin. But still nothing to be seen. 

Then one day it rained, slats of rain falling on the cabin roof 
like a bamboo curtain falling with a sharp sound, and that day 
the great green umbrella with the ivory handle came out of its 
hiding and saw China. 

If I should tell you all that the umbrella saw, I should have 
to tell you all about China, for it saw everything. It saw the 
blue-clothed crowds, with pigtails hanging down their backs, 
the women with bound feet in little embroidered slippers, the 
children in bright clothes. It saw the river boats with big eyes 
painted on each side of the prows, the dark temples opening on 
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streets so narrow that the umbrella touched walls on each side. 
Indeed, the streets were so very narrow and the green umbrella 
was so very large that hundreds of Chinese had to pass under it 
as it moved along, and they all gave it a glance of interest and 
admiration. 

The merchant who was in charge of loading the Commerce 
looked at the umbrella with interest, and admiration, too. 

“A very fine umbrella,” he said in Chinese. 

“A very fine umbrella,” the interpreter repeated in English. 

“Tt is yours,” declared Captain DeWitt, for the captain and 
the merchant were always giving each other presents. 

So that afternoon the umbrella started off with a slim yellow 
hand on its ivory handle, and a grave Chinese face like an old 
idol’s in its green shade. 

When the merchant reached his home, he went directly into 
the part of his house where the women of the family lived to 
show them the new umbrella, for the women liked to see things 
which came from across the sea. They were used to smaller 
parasols made of glazed paper. They laughed and stared at the 
great big green umbrella as large asa little, little house. 

Peach Blossom, the merchant’s youngest daughter, was more 
interested than any one else. “It is so curious,” she exclaimed. “T 
have never seen such a thing.” 

The merchant smiled at her. “It is yours,” he said, “but you 
must have one of the servants hold it for you when it rains. It 
is too large for your little hands.” 

So the umbrella became Peach Blossom’s. It went out into 
the garden in the courtyard to keep her dry when it rained. A 
big peasant woman held it, while Peach Blossom tripped along 
on her tiny feet, with food for the goldfish in the rain-speckled 
pond under the moon-shaped bridge. More rarely it took her 
to a temple or to visit at some other house where her aunts lived 
or her father’s cousin. Then all the children crowded under the 
umbrella and laughed because they had seen nothing like it 
before. 

A month went by and one morning the merchant noticed that 
Peach Blossom was looking more thoughtful than usual. 
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“What are you thinking about, Peach Blossom?” he asked. 

“T had a dream last night, my father,” Peach Blossom replied, 
bowing. 

“Tell me,” he said. 

So Peach Blossom bowed. “In my dream,” she went on, “I 
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was walking out in the rain, 
holding the foreign umbrella in 
my hand. And I heard it sigh 
and I looked up. It seems now 
that it was a bird which I was 
holding by its leg, a huge bird 
which struggled to be free. But 
I was not afraid. 

“Why do you sigh?’ I asked 
it, and it replied, “I am weary 
for my own place and my own 
people.’ 

“Then I looked again and it 
seemed to be only the foreign umbrella. But this morning when 
Green Bamboo, the servant, held it over me during a shower, 
it tugged and struggled so that she could hardly hold it.” 

The merchant nodded slowly. “It is homesick,” he said. 
“Things can no doubt be homesick, too. I will take it back to 
the captain and explain. If it stayed here it would not be lucky. 
Fortunately the Commerce has not yet sailed.” 

So that was how it came about that the big green umbrella 
found itself once more behind the door in the captain’s cabin. 
Once more it smelled and heard and felt the life of a ship, leav- 
ing the port for the open sea. Once more it shared in the life of 
a long voyage, heard the talk and felt the rise and fall of the 
vessel beneath it. Once more it came through storms and calms 
to the quiet of a great river, but this time the odors that blew 
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from the land and the far-off sounds of the shores were familiar 
as sun and rain to the umbrella. 

Then once more the ship came up into the wind and the 
anchor chains rattled and the captain’s gig was lowered and the 
captain and the umbrella were rowed ashore. 

At the little Newcastle customs house the officer bowed po- 
litely to Captain DeWitt. “I trust that you had a good voyage 
to China, sir. Are you putting goods ashore at Newcastle this 
trip?” 

Captain DeWitt laughed. “Only this stowaway which signed 
on from here without papers,” and he held out the big green 
umbrella. 

“By thunder, sir, that’s Mr. Thomas’ umbrella which blew 
away over a year ago. It was the biggest umbrella in town. He 
never expected to lay eyes on that again, I do assure you.” 

So the captain explained how the umbrella had chosen to 
come aboard and the customs officer laughed and nodded, and 
called a boy. 

“Here, Jim, take this to Mr. Thomas Thomas’ house with 
my compliments, and tell him that it went on a voyage to China 
along with Captain DeWitt on the Commerce. In China, it was 
given to a little Chinese girl who had a dream and sent it back 
because she thought the umbrella was homesick. Amanda will 
like to hear that.” 

“Tell Amanda that the little girl’s name was Peach Blossom 
and that she was eight years old,” Captain DeWitt joined in. 

“That’s about Amanda’s age,” said the customs officer, “or 
thereabouts. Children keep changing their ages so fast, I can’t 
keep track of them.” 

The boy, Jim, started up the street toward the Green, whis- 
tling and swinging the big green umbrella by its ivory handle. 
It was so tall that he had to keep his hand nearly up to his shoul- 
der so the ivory tip wouldn’t hit the paving stones. 

“What have you got there, Jim?” one of his friends asked 
him. “Look out or it will run away with you.” 

“That’s Mr. Thomas’ green umbrella and it’s been on a cruise 
to China,” Jim explained. 
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“Whew!” said the boy, falling in beside Jim, “what do you 
know about that?” 

Just then a lady who was passing stopped, looking sharply at 
the umbrella. “Isn’t that Mr. Thomas’ big green umbrella?” 
she demanded. “What are you doing with it, boy?” 

When she heard the story, she nodded her head a couple of 
times. 

“Tl go along to see that you don’t break it,” she declared. “T 
do want to see Mrs. Thomas’ face when she comes to the door. 
I’ve seen that umbrella too many times from my window to be 
mistaken about it.” 

So the umbrella went on its triumphant way, and more and 
more people joined the procession. There were children, and 
dogs, of course, and grown-up people, too, just to see what the 
Thomases would say when they saw their big green umbrella 
returned from far-away China. 

Jim knocked on the big shiny knocker on the white door. 
The maid came, and was soon followed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas and young Tom and little Amanda, pouring out onto 
the steps to see the big green umbrella. Mr. Thomas opened it, 
and there it was, as big and sheltering as ever and not a tear or 
wear in all its dark green surface. 

Mrs. Thomas kept repeating, “Well, I never in all my born 
days!” 

Maas Tom grinned and went out into the street to see the 
Commerce standing off shore, with her sails set for Philadelphia. 

But Amanda went over when no one was looking and kissed 
the handle of the runaway umbrella to welcome it home again. 
It was she who found fastened below the ivory handle a colored 
cord from which hung an embroidered peach with a tassel at its 
end, filled with sandalwood, as a remembrance. 

But Peach Blossom must have been right; the umbrella ap- 
parently wanted to be home where it belonged. For never again 
did it attempt to leave Newcastle, where it lived in great splen- 
dor as the umbrella that had been to China; yes, and had come 
back again. 
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AFrer an all-day hike the boys of Skyline Camp were lounging 
about the open fire, tired enough to want a story. The Scout 
Master began with a question. “When we rounded the 1 moun- 
tain today, what was the first sign of camp?” 

The boys all answered together, “The flag,” and om 
added, “It sure does show up from the top of that staff!” 

“How large is our camp flag?” the Scout Master asked. 

“It must be four feet long,” Shorty answered. “I have to 
watch out or it will touch the ground when I lower it.” 

The Scout Master nodded. “Tonight as we caught sight of 
it flying there against the sunset, I though of a story about a 
flag that is 32 feet and 10 inches long by 27 feet and 6 inches 
wide. How would you like to lower that one, Shorty?” 

“Thirty-two by twenty-seven.’ ’ Shorty whistled. “Why, 
that’s about ten times as big as our flag, ten times; wouldn’t that 
show up, though!” 

“‘What’s the story?” Bob asked. 

“It’s got to be good to match a flag that big.” Grumps was 
always skeptical. 

“Anyway, it’s a true one. My great-grandfather helped to 
raise and to lower that big flag, and, what’s more, he helped to 
keep it floating. He told its story to my own grandfather, who 
used to tell it to me when I was about your age. I thought it 
was good then, Grumps, and I still do.” 

Cort rolled another log on the fire and the boys edged nearer. 

“Where'd he raise it?” Shorty asked. 

The Scout Master looked around the circle of tanned faces. 
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“I don’t know how much history you boys read,” he began. 
“This is a story of the War of 1812, which is sometimes called 
the second war for independence. You know, we are here in 
Skyline Camp tonight because our forefathers, against terrible 
odds, fought and won the right to make such a country as we 
live in.” 

“Tt’s orchids to them!” Bill remarked casually. 

“Tt’s infinitely more, Bill,” the Scout Master spoke earnestly. 
“Every time I salute the flag, I salute the men who set it floating, 
men of brain and of vision!” The Scout Master was silent a 
moment. Then he ran his fingers through his graying hair. “T 
like this story, it’s about them; you'll like it, too, all of you,” he 
said. 

“There had been fighting on land and sea for two years. 
Then, in a sudden attack, the English marched into the city of 
Washington. All the government buildings were burned. You 
remember that Baltimore is about forty miles from Washing- 
ton, at the head of Chesapeake Bay. The big flag I am telling 
you about floated above Fort McHenry, which guarded Balti- 
more from attack by water. The flag was visible from land and 


sea. Sailors on incoming ships loved the sight of it, and it waved 


farewell to the outgoing boats. 

“In the city streets men would stop and look up to it and tell 
each other, ‘It’s a grand flag!’ Mary Pickersgill, who made it 
by hand, would boast, ‘It’s a strong flag, those stripes will never 
tear apart. I fastened them, thread by thread, to hold together 
forever, like our United States.’ The men who raised it would 
say, ‘See how it takes the wind! Aye, there’s a flag for ye!’ 
So each man, woman, and child looked with reverence on the 
great flag that floated above their fort. It was their symbol of 
safety 

“But the army officers knew that there was danger at hand. 
Fort McHenry might save Baltimore from an attack by sea, but 
there was little defense in case of an attack by land. They re- 
membered what had happened to the city of Washington. 

“Among the prisoners taken in Washington was a Doctor 
Beans, an early settler of the district and a man known and 
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beloved throughout the countryside. Even amid the distress of 
their ruined city, the people felt great anxiety for the welfare 
of the old gentleman. He had been placed on board one of the 
enemy ships which had sailed with the fleet down the bay, no 
one knew where. A bold young fellow of the city, Francis Key, 
offered to go to the rescue of Doctor Beans. The President of 
the United States himself agreed to furnish young Key with a 
boat to sail under a flag of truce. He detailed the United States 
agent for release of prisoners to go with Key. 

“Tt was a risky business. In those days, there were no great 
searchlights sweeping the waterfront. Telephone or telegraph 
were not yet in use. Enemy boats were ravaging the jagged 
coast of the bay. The only way to locate the fleet was to sail 
out and find it. The white flag ‘of truce was, at best, an uncer- 
tain protection. 

“My grandfather once saw a letter which young Key wrote 
to his mother just as he was leaving on his mission. It said, ‘I am 
going in the morning to Baltimore to proceed in a flag vessel 
to the British General. Old Doctor Beans is taken prisoner by 
the enemy, who threaten to carry him off. I hope to return in 
about eight or ten days, though it is uncertain, as I do not know 
where to find the fleet.’ ” 

“T think Key was a nut, to go after that old man!” Grumps 
broke in. 

“He was doing his good turn,” spoke up quiet Jimmy. 

The Scout Master smiled across to Grumps. “Before he 
finally got off, Key himself was a bit sorry. Word reached him 
that the British were moving to attack Baltimore by land and 
sea. He found the whole city at work upon fortifications to pro- 
tect the land side of the town. Women were working with the 
men. Boys too young for heavy work were hunting old nails 
and bits of scrap-iron to serve as bullets if ammunition became 
exhausted. Children were carrying food and water to the 
workers. Key saw that every man would be needed. It was then 
that he almost regretted his plan.” 

The Scout Master reached into his pocket. “I have a souvenir 
from the land battle that followed. It’s a bit of that old scrap- 
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iron which was used as shot. Great-grandfather dug it out of a 
tree after the British retreated.” 

The slug of iron passed silently around the firelit circle till 
it came to Bill. He examined it critically. “They must have been 
low on lead,” he remarked. “But if that went into a tree, I guess 
it would do the work of a bullet.” 

“Tt did,” the Scout Master assured them. “The morning of 
the attack, a farmer outside Baltimore was forced to furnish 
breakfast for the British General and his staff. The farmer, 
hoping to get some information which he could pass on, asked, 





“Will you be wanting supper?’ ‘Ah, no,’ the General answered, 
‘we shall sup tonight in Baltimore after we have hauled down 
that big flag of yours.’ But he didn’t! The farmers held the road 
until the fortifications were up, and then the men with scrap- 
iron and old nails held the city and kept the flag flying. 

“In the meantime, the truce boat had sailed down the bay 
with Key impatiently questioning the wisdom of his exploit. 
“Why was he doing this? He should be back in the midst of the 
preparations, at his post in the light artillery.’ 

“Yet, as he sailed by the fort, for the moment he forgot 
everything else in his admiration for the flag. It was magnificent 
there against the sky! Red for the valor of the hearts that 
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guarded it, white for the purity of pledges made to it, blue for 
the loyalty of those who fought for it. Suddenly, the great flag 
straightened to the wind and every star stood out against the 
field of blue. At the sight, Francis Key bared his head. ‘A star- 
spangled banner,’ he exclaimed aloud, ‘a star-spangled banner!’ 
And then to himself he added a wish, or a prayer, ‘Long may it 
wave!’” 

“Umm—” remarked Jimmy. “He was thinking of the 
Knights of King Arthur and how they used to carry banners 
when they went into battle.” 

“No Knight ever carried a 32-by-27-foot banner!” Grumps 
objected. 

“I guess Key could carry it in his mind!” Shorty cried loyally. 

“At least he carried it in his memory,” the Scout Master com- 
promised. “His mind was pretty full of other matters once he 
got by the fort. He must get that job done, and quickly. If his 
small vessel should encounter the enemy fleet in full sail for 
Baltimore, there would be little chance for a parley over one 
old prisoner. If only he could come upon the fleet at anchor, 
he would have some chance. How slow that truce ship was!” 

“I bet that sailing vessel was a slow old tub, all right,” Bob 
shook his head. 

“Key needed a speed boat,” Bill suggested. 

“No, he needed a submarine,” Jack amended. 

“Or a hydroplane,” Cort added. 

“All wrong,” the Scout Master laughed. “Key wouldn’t have 
known what to do with any of these new-fangled boats. Well, 
when the fleet was at last sighted, it was riding at anchor. Key 
shouted in relief. He was in time. Now for the Admiral’s ship 
and the negotiations. Everything was going to be right! He was 
glad he had come; it wasn’t going to be such a bad job! He 
would keep his eyes and ears open. He might learn something 
of value to his army. 

“But when the truce ship finally lay alongside the Admiral’s 
boat and Key with the agent went aboard, they found every- 
thing in preparation for sailing. But where? Was the fleet leav- 
ing the bay or was it sailing back to attack Fort McHenry? 


” 
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“The interview was short. The English Admiral courteously 
agreed to release Doctor Beans and to allow him to go with Key 
and the agent to their truce ship. But their ship, he told them, 
had already been placed under guard and would have to be held 
with the fleet which was about to undertake a surprise attack. 
Key knew it was to be an attack on Fort McHenry, guarding 
Baltimore, but there was nothing he could do. 

“Once back on their own boat, his old friend had much to 
tell. The fleet, he said, was manned by a picked lot of veterans. 
Most of them had seen service with the famous fighting Nelson 
fleet. He gave Key little hope for Baltimore. Although treated 
as guests rather than prisoners, Key and his friends spent a week 
of anxious waiting. 

“At last on September 13th, under the guns of a British 
frigate, the truce ship made its way back up the bay with the 
enemy fleet. Key, with Doctor Beans and the agent, spent the 
whole night on deck. They talked over the capture and burning 
of Washington. They imagined Baltimore in ruins. If only 
they could send a warning! By dawn the fleet rested before the 
fort. The captive vessel was held back of the other ships, but 
by the aid of a spy glass, the three men on deck could see the 
great flag floating out against the sky. This told them that the 
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attack by land had not yet suc- 
ceeded. But when they remem- 
bered the powerful force that 
was soon to attack from the 
water, they were in despair. 
“The bomb and rocket vessels 
began the attack. The watch- 
ing men soon discovered that the 
return fire from the fort was 
falling short of the bombing ves- 
sels. ‘Why don’t they save their 
lead!’ groaned Key. It was plain 
that the bombs of the British 
were lighting within the fort. 
Then three ships moved for- 
ward. Were men landing to take 
the fort? 
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KEY SHOUTED, “'T’s THERE. CAN YOU SEE IT?” 
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“All day long, without thinking of food, the three Ameri- 
cans watched each move of the enemy. They saw the three 
ships move almost to the fort and not a shot was fired against 
them. Had the Americans exhausted their ammunition? Then 
the fort opened a sudden bombardment. It was so intense that 
the three ships, badly crippled, moved back to join the fleet. 

“This gave Key new hope. Darkness was falling and for one 
day at least, his countrymen had held a powerful enemy at bay. 
Then a new movement back of the fleet turned him numb with 
fear. Barges were being launched in the dusk and he could make 
out hundreds of men embarking. Covered by darkness, the 
enemy planned to storm the walls in a surprise attack.” 

“If only Key could have had a radio!” Jack exclaimed. 

“Why didn’t he take a carrier pigeon?” Jimmy said. 

“Bet he wished he had a signal code!” Bob edged nearer. 

“Old Doctor Beans almost thought he did have,” the Scout 
Master answered. “Grandfather used to repeat the doctor’s de- 
scription of the next hour on that truce ship. While he and the 
agent strained their eyes to get every detail of the preparations 
so quietly going on around them, he said that Key paid no 
attention to what was happening. He stood at the rail of the 
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ship, his eyes lifted to the flag till it faded from sight. Then, as 
if he still saw it, he remained in the same position. ‘I told the 
agent,’ Doctor Beans used to say, ‘if thoughts have wings, Fort 
McHenry is getting a message from Francis.’ 

“When night came, the barges moved silently out from the 
fleet toward the fort. Time passed, and then all at once, as if in 
answer to a message from Key, there came a glimmer of light 
across the water. Then a burst of flame made the whole water- 
front as light as day. The Americans had set fire to a huge stack 
of hay which they had moved to the shore. The approaching 
barges were discovered. The fort guns sent such a rain of bullets 
that the barges turned back. While over the fort the great flag 
rippled in the fading light of the fire which had saved it. 

“Before midnight the bombing vessels again took up the 
fight. From the deck of the truce ship, the three men kept the 
spy glass on the flag which in the light of every bursting bomb 
gave back a proud challenge. Just before dawn, the firing sud- 
denly ceased. In the darkness, the watchers had no means of 
knowing what caused the silence. Key waited at the rail, his 
glass focused on the spot where the flag, if still afloat, would 
first catch the morning light. When the first rays of dawn 
touched the sky, he thrust the glasses into the hands of the doc- 
tor, shouting, ‘It’s there! Can you see it? The flag is still there!’ 

“And then, the doctor used to tell . . . ‘We were all three 
laughing and crying and shouting together. Key was repeat- 
ing—‘The star-spangled banner, Oh, long may it wave—’ 
By and by his words made sense, 


“The Star-spangled banner, 
Oh, long may it wave, 

O’er the land of the free 

And the home of the brave—’ 


The land of the free—there was the British fleet sailing down 
the bay and the little truce ship was left to make its way to the 
fort where the big flag was waving a welcome. The doctor said 
he and the agent caught up the tune and sang along with Key. 
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“On the way up the bay, Key was busy scribbling on an 
envelope which he pulled from his pocket. ‘Here,’ he cried, and 
held the scribbled lines before his companions. ‘Come, let’s 
sing it to the tune we use for the song, Adams and Liberty? 

“As they finished, Key threw back his head and burst into a 
hearty laugh. ‘A capital joke!’ he cried, ‘we have been singing 
our flag song to an English tune! Why didn’t we invite the 
enemy to join in with us, it’s a catchy old tune!’ ” 

“Huh!” Grumps broke in, “I don’t think that’s such a catchy 
tune; I think that tune is hard to sing.” 

“°Tis not!” Shorty cried. “It’s hard mot to sing!” 

“Well, the city of Baltimore found it easy to sing,” the Scout 
Master smiled. “What a celebration! Great-grandfather talked 
about it the rest of his life. Fireworks, speeches, parades, bands— 
but best of all was Francis Scott Key’s new song, the song that 
named our flag. 

“Key called his song The Defense of Fort McHenry. He 
never guessed that its name would be changed to The Star 
Spangled Banner and that it would become the national hymn 
of the country he loved. Handbills with the words were printed 
and passed out. The tune was familiar because it had been used 
for other words. It was heard in streets, in homes, and in coffee 
shops. A popular young actor led the singing in the theatre 
and every man, woman, and child joined in. Great-grandfather 
said that he himself was never much of a song-bird, but he did 
‘tune-up’ one night until, ‘come along about daylight,’ great- 
grandmother had to put him to bed with red flannel and goose 
grease around his throat.” 

“Where’s the big flag now?” asked Jimmy. 

“Now it is safe from wind and weather in the National Mu- 
seum in Washington.” The Scout Master rose, slipped the slug 
of old iron into his pocket and replaced his hat. 

“If ever you visit our capital city,” he said, “be sure to call 
on that flag. It’s a bit faded and it’s stained with smoke, but it’s 
still a grand big banner.” 

Grumps walked over to the Scout Master. “You know,” he 
said eagerly, “you know, some day I am going to see that flag, 
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and, you know, why maybe that song isn’t too hard to sing; 
anyway, it never gave me red flannel and goose grease.” 
Grumps, for once, forgot to be grumpy. 

“Bet your great-grandfather didn’t mind the goose grease,” 
Bob said as he went to help Cort with the fire. 

And later, the Scout Master, alone at the flagstaff when camp 
Taps sounded, smiled to himself, for in answer, from the bunks, 
came softly a whistled refrain—“. . . the land of the free, and 
the home of the brave.” 





THE FRUIT STAND 


By Exvste Metcuert Fowler 


Tony has a fruit stand at the corner of the street, 

Tony has the nicest fruit that any one could eat; 

Big red juicy apples, enough for every one, 

Apples streaked with yellow, like the setting sun. 

Tony has a merry smile and such a pleasant way; 

Says, “Don’t you want to buy my oranges today?” 
“Here are shining lemons—make some lemonade; 

Set it on a little stand and sell it in the shade. 

Tangerine and grapefruit, how wonderful they smell— 
So much juice inside them will help to keep you well.” 
So bring your copper pennies, all your hand can hold, 
And Tony at his fruit stand will give you balls of gold! 
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Illustration by Donatp McKay from Casey Jones 


ALL IN GOOD FUN 


“You give up baseball,” said Superintendent Bolsun Brown, 
“and I'll let you take out Locomotive No. 638. I'll give you the 
right of way from Chicago to Frisco, and you can break all 
records.” “I'll be glad to obleege,” Casey answered back, “if my 
Tigers lose the game with the South Side Wildcats.” That 
sounded like a mighty safe bet, because Casey’s team always 
won, and of course Casey didn’t want to give up baseball any 
more than he wanted to give up railroading. When Bolsun 
Brown tried to trick Casey, this great engineer pulled a trick or 
two himself. Casey Jones anpD Locomotive No. 638, by Irwin 
Shapiro (Messner. $1.50) is illustrated by Donald McKay. 
YANKEE THUNpER, another book by the same author, is full 
of tall tales about Davy Crockett. Each anecdote about this 
legendary hero of the American frontier bristles with lusty 
humor and unbelievable details. On the slightest provocation, 
Davy would sing out: “I’m half horse, half alligator, with a little 
touch o’ snappin’ turtle. I can wade the Mississippi, ride a streak 
of lightnin’, and whip my weight in wildcats.” YANKEE THUN- 
DER (Messner. $2.50) is illustrated by James Daugherty, who 
hasn’t had such an opportunity for humorous pictures since 
ANDY AND THE LION. 
Dragons have always been the guardians of adventure in 
China, and the symbol of magic. There are good and bad drag- 
ons, breathing fire and swishing their wicked tails, wherever 
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you turn in Chinese history or art. Dragons on Guarp is the 
appropriate and challenging title chosen by Anna Curtis Chan- 
dler (Lippincott. $2.50) for her ten dramatic stories of ten 
great Chinese dynasties. You can read about Marco Polo, how 
the Great Wall of China was built, and other fascinating episodes 
in China’s colorful past. 

Younger children who like cats especially will find plenty 
to giggle and gurgle over in THuNDER’s Tam by Blanche Greer 
(Coward, McCann. $1). The story concerns two inquisitive 
Siamese cats and has the satisfying rhythm of a folk story. Dog 
lovers are advised to look for Rex or THE Coast Patrox by 
Margaret S. Johnson (Harcourt. $2). During the weeks and 
months when Rex ran with a band of outlaws, he learned to be 
swift and tireless as a wolf. Later, it was a long hard struggle 
to break down his hatred and suspicion of humans and substitute 
the obedience and trust needed for a War Dog. 

Fierce and dangerous are the animals who crept and crawled 
and swam and sprang in those prehistoric times which E. Boyd 
Smith paints brilliantly in So Lone Aco (Houghton. $2). In 
few words and large pictures this book shows how animals 
lived and died as the world changed from the Age of Reptiles to 
the Age of Mammals. 

Tue Goipen Atmanac by Dorothy Bennett (Simon & 
Schuster. $1) is a gay collection of seasonal material. It is illus- 
trated on every page by Masha, who obviously delights equally 
in jolly snowmen, sloppy scarecrows, and timid rabbits. The 
material itself varies from useful data on seedlings and weather 
to stories and poems by authors as far apart as Saroyan and 
William Blake, Thornton Burgess and Tennyson. It’s a very 
engaging grab-bag. 

In spite of the shortage of paper, there’s good news about the 
reappearance of two favorite picture books. THe Rep Horse 
by Elsa Moeschlin (Coward, McCann. $1.75) is a triumph of 
color printing. Many boys and girls will be glad to know this 
Swedish classic of a toy horse is again available. Story Paraders 
will also welcome Wuirtey’s First Rounp-up (Grosset. $.50) 
which has been out of print for some time. 
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A ship. Fold a piece of white 
paper, 4 by 5 inches, into halves. 
Pi Then cut across from the top of 
crease to the opposite outside cor- 
ners. Insert a lollipop stick that is 
painted red. Set the short end of the 
stick in the opening of a clothespin, 
which is painted blue and decorated 
with white stars. At the top of 
stick, paste a flag that you may buy 
or make from paper. 


Fay 

A star. Mark off five equal spaces on a circle. Connect these points 
with lines and cut away the space outside of them. 

A drum. From a cardboard mailing tube, cut off sections one inch 
wide (A). Cut two circles from paper the size of the opening, allowing 
a little extra (B) that is slit to fit over the edge of the tube (C). Color 
a one-inch paper strip with red 
and white stripes and paste it 
around the tube (D). The drum 


sticks are toothpicks painted blue. 
Set the drum on a blue star. 
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“How many eggs does a peacock lay in a season?” asked Nancy 
Puzzlewit. 

“That’s a dumb question,” Peter answered. “They probably lay dif- 
ferent numbers the way chickens do.” 

Tom laughed. “It may be a dumb question,” he said, “but yours is a 
dumb answer, too. Peacocks don’t lay any eggs, they leave that to the 
peahens.” 

Peter groaned. “The trouble is that my brain doesn’t work properly 
when I’m digging,” he remarked. “It’s easy enough for you two to sit 
in the shade and think up trick questions, but you shouldn’t expect me 
to cultivate the garden and answer you, besides.” 

“Let me take over,” said Tom. “And while I am doing a row, you may 
sit down and carefully consider this problem: Is it legal for a man to 
marry his widow’s sister?” 

“Oh, I can see through that one right away,” cried Peter. “If his wife 
is a widow, he is the one who is dead. Now, suppose I ask you a simple 
riddle. Why is a ball game like a waffle?” 

“Because it’s played on a gridiron,” Nancy answered. 

Peter shook his head, and when the others finally gave up, he told 
them, “Because it needs a good batter.” 

“I know another one,” said Tom. “Which would you rather have, 
four quarters or a paper dollar?” 

“I don’t know,” Nancy answered. “Which would you?” 

“A paper dollar,” cried Tom, “because I could double it every time 
I put it in my pocket.” 

Peter grunted. “Let’s do some arithmetic puzzles for a change,” he sug- 
gested. “Can you tell five figures, all odd numbers, that add up to 
fourteen?” 

Nancy took a pencil and paper and tried to work that one out. After 
a few minutes she had to give up. 

“It’s easy,” said Peter. “Eleven and one and one and one.” 

“But,” cried Nancy. “That only makes four numbers.” 

“I said five figures,” Peter explained. “Eleven has two figures.” 
“No fair,” said his sister. “Look, here’s a puzzle for you. How many 
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P’s do you know? For instance, What pea is a nut? It might be a peanut 
or pecan. See whether you can guess these.” 


What P is a flower? 
What P is a boy’s name? 
What P is a city in China? 
What P is in an audience? 
What P is a baby’s game? 
What P is a fowl? 

What P is a bird? 


YauvuPpw Vv = 


“That is about as easy a puzzle as I have seen in a month of Sundays,” 
said Tom, laying down his tools. “It’s your turn to cultivate a row now, 
Nancy, and it happens to be the peas that need cultivating. Is that what 
made you think of the puzzle?” 

Nancy got up. “I don’t mind gardening a bit when we all go at it 
together this way,” she said. “You can make a puzzle for me while I 
work.” 

“All right,” Peter agreed. “We'll do a checkerboard puzzle with the 
names of eleven vegetables. You start at the upper left corner and move 
to any adjoining square, up or down, sideways or down, sideways or 
diagonally, until each square has been entered once, as the puzzle books 
say.” 
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(Answers will be found on page 49) 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story PARADE. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales: diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature 
or science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 

—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE OWL AND THE STAR 


The star in the skies, 
And the owl so wise. 
As they sit there, 
Make quite a pair. 
The owl so wise, 
Oh, what a prize. 
The star is bright 
When it is night, 
And runs away 
When it is light. 
—SHIRLEY Rak WILLIAMS, age 7 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Little Peachblossom was a six-year-old Chinese girl. When the war 
started she had to leave her home in the country to live in the city. She 
took her little playthings with her. It also shows that love and kindness 
still live in a country at war time. Read all chapters of PEACHBLOssoM, 
by Eleanor F. Lattimore. Then you will see why they had to leave their 
homes and how they went to the city. 

—BERNADINE KUNEGO, age 8 
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Auice Iv WonpeRLAND, by Lewis Carroll, is a very funny story. In 
the story Alice has some very queer adventures and meets some very 
queer people. She goes to the queen’s croquet grounds and here the 
Queen wants to behead them all. She does behead most of them, and 
Alice keeps wondering when her turn will come. 

—LoulsE Byers, age 8 


Hans Brinker or THE Siver Skates is the story of a girl who lived 
in Holland. One day a rich lady gave an ice-skating party for all the 
children in town. The little girl won a pair of silver skates as a prize. 
As you read on you find how this poor family became rich. 

—Marian Hype, age 8 


One day when I was in school I didn’t have anything else to do. So 
I went to the book case. The book that I picked was Boys anp GiRLs 
Go Biroine. The reason I picked it is that my hobby is birds and nests. 
I will tell you the story of some baby hawks. 

There were two boys in the woods that went bird hunting. They 
looked and looked and found some baby hawks. They were the most 
unfriendly birds I have seen. There were four little eggs in the nest. 
One of the baby birds had just come out of the shell and was he terrible 
looking! 


—Epwarp THREN, age 11 


My favorite book is Lasste Come Home. The author is Eric Knight. 
It is about a dog who had to be sold because the family needed money. 
All the people in town loved Lassie. He was sold to the Duke. Lassie 
was put in the kennels of the Duke’s estate, but Lassie got away. They 
found him again and he ran away about five times. I don’t want to tell 
any more because I hope somebody would want to read the book. 

—Nancy Karts, age 10 


My favorite book is THe TaLes or THE Swiss GRANDMOTHER. I liked 
it because the Swiss grandmother was always telling a Swiss tale. One 
day when she was telling a tale a knock came from the door. The grand- 
mother answers the door. A man asked if he might have a piece of bread. 
I will not tell you any more because you might want to read it yourself. 
The author’s name is Frances Carpenter. 

—Mary ANN LESEBERG, age 10 
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A WINTER’S MORN 


And what is so eerie as a winter’s morn 

With its foggy gloom and its misty chill 
And its icy fingers that rattle the corn 

And silently creep o’er the slumbering hill? 


And what is so ghostly as a winter’s morn 
With the faded moon hanging on high 
And the cry of a ewe lamb, new born 
Who feels with its eyes, for its mother close by? 


And what is so comfortable as a winter’s morn 
With the wind outdoors and over my head 
I feel like a sheep as yet unshorn 
For I, my dears, am still in bed! 
—Pat MATUSEK, age 13 


Answers To PuzzLewits: peony, Peter, Pekin, people, peek-a-boo, 
peacock, peewee. Potato, squash, beet, carrot, turnip, radish, bean, 
lettuce, cabbage, tomato, celery. 
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Penguin Club ‘News 


Harold Dolenga writes from Detroit that he thinks the club prizes 
should include a War Savings Stamp. That is a fine idea. Hereafter, any 
honor may be exchanged for a War Savings Stamp. 

Ten members are reported in an English Penguin Club by Harold 
Litwin. A club in Morgan, Utah, has been growing very fast. Joyce 
Geary writes that club members especially enjoy reading the magazine 
and writing notes to each other in code. Barbara Day of Westfield, 
New Jersey, says she gets letters from penguin friends in Wisconsin, 
Utah, Iowa and Canada. Here are other good things from my mail. 


OVERSEAS 


I have an uncle over the sea, 
Occasionally he writes to me. 
He tells me all about the war, 
About the lands he sees afar. 
If all these things I could see, 
A soldier boy I would like to be. 
—BEVERLY GREENE, age 9 


TOKIO BOUND 


A troop ship steams out of San Francisco Bay, bound for somewhere 
in the South Pacific. On board there may be a relative of you or me. 
Cousins, brothers, and friends are aboard. That ship is going to take 
those men to victory. It will take them to some island and from there 
L.S.T. landing barges, and other types of landing craft will take them 
to TOKIO and VICTORY. (We hope.) If we win this war it will mean 
that Japan, that murderous country, and hazard of the world for cen- 
turies, will be conquered. That will be a great day for the whole world, 
except them. Our soldiers are fighting for freedom. That freedom. That 
great freedom. So let’s help. Buy War Bonds and Stamps! Now! 

—Tommy Amory, age 10% 


SPRING 
Spring is here, Spring is here. 
Summer now is near. 
Stop your work come on and play 
The live long day. 
—Lynve Mantz Fisuer, age 8 
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ARENSEN, HeEtia, Changing Faces. May, 44. 


Bart, Barry (illustrator), The Big Bag by Katherine B. Shippen. Jan., 36; Journey 
Into Space by Katherine B. Shippen. Feb., 11; Desert Storm by Katherine B. 
Shippen. March, 15; High and Away by Katherine B. Shippen. April, 16. 


Book Reviews: Books for Today and Tomorrow. Jan., 43; All Kinds of Americans. 
Feb., 44; The United Nations in Peace and War. March, 43; Music Makers and 
their Instruments. April, 43; Reading for Fun. May, 42; All in Good Fun. June, 
42. 


Bronson, Wiirrip §. (illustrator), Oscar’s Farm Furlough by Mabel E. Neikirk. 


Part One, April, 4; Part Two, May, 15; (author-illustrator), From Polliwogs to 
Toads and Frogs. April, 37. 


BruMBAuGH, FLorence, A Friend in Need. Ill. by Elizabeth Korn. April, 37. 


BucHanan, Fannie R., How a Song Named a Flag. Ill by John C. Wonsetler. 
June, 31. 


Buiier, Marcuerite, The Apple Tree—a poem. Ill. by Decie Merwin. May, 5. 
Busont, Raraet (illustrator), Jobnny’s Mongoose by Laura Hougland. May, 28. 
Carter, Russet Gorvon, That’s the Spirit. Ill. by Harve Stein. May, 5. 
Cuatmers, Auprey (author-illustrator), Poppadilly. Feb., 24. 

Crark, ANN, The Slim Butte Raccoon. Ill. by Andrew Standing Soldier. June, 13. 


Coatswortx, Evizasetu, Patchy. Ill. by Armstrong Sperry. Part One, Jan., 5; Part 
Two, Feb., 34; Part Three, March, 32; The Tracks—a poem. Ill. by Grace Paull. 
March, 4; The Big Green Umbrella. Ill. by Helen Sewell. June, 19. 


Coste, Dante, The Clever Jaboti. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. April, 32. 

Dickson, Heten, Adventure on Lone Gulch Trail. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. March, 6. 

= Pevacie (illustrator), Champions Don’t Cry by Nan Gilbert. Part One, 

une, 5. 

Dostas, Frank (illustrator), Going to Bed—a poem by Beth Walker. Jan., 4; Bull 
Fight at Barcelona by Istvan Tamas. March, 22. 

Duryea, Mapevon T., Shadows—a poem. May, 14. 

Fenton, Carrott Lane (author-illustrator), Beasts of the Badlands. Feb., 17. 

Fow ter, Evsre Mevcuert, The Fruit Stand—a poem. Ill. by Elizabeth Korn. June, 41. 

Frost, Frances, The Changeling—a poem. April, 22. 


GAc, Fravia (illustrator), Crabbing—a poem by Laura E. Richards. Feb., 33; Blue 
Beard by Helen Haiman Joseph. May, 36. 


Greert, Nan, Champions Don’t Cry. Ill. by Pelagie Doane. Part One, June, 5. 
Hays, Marjorie, Whose World—a poem. Jan., 22. 

Hovuctanp, Laura, Jobnny’s Mongoose. Ill. by Rafael Busoni. May, 28. 

Hunt, Maser Leicu, A Name for a Horse. Ill by Kurt Wiese. Jan., 13. 

Josep, Heten Haman, Blue Beard. Ill. by Flavia Gag. May, 36. 

Knicut, Karuerine (illustrator), The Jar Painter by Muriel Monya Laski. April, 23. 


Korn, Exizasetx (illustrator), Private Bud by Charlie May Simon. Feb., 4; A 
Friend in Need by Florence Brumbaugh. April, 37; The Fruit Stand—a poem by 
Elsie Melchert Fowler. June, 41. 
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Laski, Murtet Monya, The Jar Painter. Ill. by Katherine Knight. April, 23. 

Merwi, Decte (illustrator), The Apple Tree—a poem by Marguerite Buller. May, 
4. 

Moore, ANNE Carrot, Birthday Magic. Feb., 32. 


Nergirk, Maser E., Oscar’s Farm Furlough. Ill. by Wilfrid S. Bronson. Part One, 
April, 4; Part Two, May, 15. 

Our Own, a department by children: Jan., 50; Feb., 49; March, 48; April, 48; 
May, 47; June, 47. 

Paut, Grace (illustrator), The Tracks—a poem by Elizabeth Coatsworth. March, 
4 

Pencuin Crus News: Jan., 47; Feb., 52; March, 51; April, 51; May, 50; June, 50. 

Puzz.ewits, THe, by Robin Palmer. Jan., 45; Feb., 46; March, 46; April, 46; May, 
45; June, 45. 

Reisperc, Atma, From Something Old to Something New. Jan., 48; Valentines. 
Feb., 48; Treasure Chests and Doll Furniture. March, 45; Patriotic Place Cards, 
June, 44. 

Ricuarps, Laura E., Crabbing—a poem. Ill. by Flavia Gag. Feb., 33. 

Scorr, Hirpa (illustrator), A Village Bride’s Trip to Mother—a song. May, 26. 


Sewe tt, Hexen (illustrator), The Big Green Umbrella by Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
June, 19. 


Surppen, Katuerine B., The Big Bag. Ill. by Barry Bart. Jan., 36; Books For Today 
and Tomorrow. Jan. 43; Journey Into Space. Ill. by Barry Bart. Feb., 11; Desert 
Storm. lll. by Barry Bart. March, 15; High and Away. Ill. by Barry Bart. April, 16. 


Simon, Cuaruie May, Private Bud. Ill by Elizabeth Korn. Feb., 4. 


Sotprer, ANprew Sranvine, (illustrator), The Slim Butte Raccoon by Ann Clark. 
June, 13. 


Sperry, Armstronc (illustrator), Patchy by Elizabeth Coatsworth. Part One, Jan., 
5; Part Two, Feb., 34; Part Three, March, 32. 


Sret, Harve (illustrator), That’s the Spirit by Russell Gordon Carter. May, 5. 
Tamas, Istvan, Bull Fight at Barcelona. Ill. by Frank Dobias. March, 22. 
Txompson, Dorotuy Brown, Wish—a poem. April, 15. 

Tuorne, Marcaret, Music Makers and Their Instruments. April, 43. 


Twrett, James S., Abraham Lincoln—a poem. Ill. by John C. Wonsetler. Feb., 22; 
George Washington—a poem. Ill. by John C. Wonsetler. Feb., 23. Hang Out the 
Flags—a poem. Ill by John C. Wonsetler. June, 4. 


Wa ker, Bern, Going to Bed—a poem. Ill by Frank Dobias. Jan., 4. 
Wetts, Perer (illustrator), Herbert’s Reward by Hazel Wilson. Jan., 23. 
Wurtsitr, GeraLpine Lone, Caterpillar Children—a poem. May, 35. 


Weese, Kurt (illustrator), A Name for a Horse by Mabel Leigh Hunt. Jan., 13; 
Adventure on Lone Gulch Trail by Helen Dickson. March, 6; The Clever Jaboti 
by Dante Costa. April, 32. 


Wuson, Hazet, Herbert’s Reward. ill. by Peter Wells. Jan., 23. 


Wonserter, Joun C., (illustrator), Abrabam Lincoln—a poem by James S. Tippett. 
Feb., 22; George Washington—a poem by James S. Tippett. Feb., 23; Hang Out 
the Flags—a poem by James S. Tippett, June, 4; How A Song Named a Flag 
by Fannie R. Buchanan. June, 31. 
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HARPER BOOKS For Boys and Girls 





You never saw suchfunin... Jenny and the silver skates 


and... 
BLACK THE CAT 


WHITE CLUB 


By MARGARET WISE BROWN Story and Pictures by 


ESTHER AVERILL 
Pictures by Charles G. Shaw 
“Tt will be read and enjoyed by anyone 


All about a black Welshman who liked of any age who likes charm and origi- 
everything black, and even dreamed in nality in story and pictures, design and 
black—until one night a white snow- format ... Here are humor and gaiety 
man came into his dreams. Twenty- . . . good taste and good judgment.” 
seven wonderful illustrations in—you —Mary Gould Davis, Saturday Review 
guessed it!—black and white! $1.25 of Literature. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 49 East 33rd Street New York 16, N. Y. 





NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS 
THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF TILL EULENSPIEGEL 


By THoMAs YOSELOFF and LILLIEN STUCKEY 


A beautiful new edition of this timeless story. The authors have se- 
lected the favorite pranks of Till as a farmer, soldier, traveler, baker, 
tailor, cook, and in many other guises, Printed in large format and 
illustrated with many full-page drawings, chapter tail-pieces and end- 
papers by William Brady. $2.00 


THE OLD AZTEC STORY TELLER 

By J. A. RIcKARD 
A collection of eight stories from Old Mexico, based on Mexican history, legend and folk-lore. 
The stories, some of which have been previously published in Jack and Jill, Junior Life, and 


other children’s magazines, are printed in a handsome two-color volume, with many full-page 
and spot drawings. $1.00 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, INC. 381 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 




















STORY PARADE, 70 FIFTH aVENUE. NEW YORK 


I'd like to have vou send me Story Parapg every month. 
Enclosed is $2.00 for one vear. 
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‘ author of 
HOUSE by Howard Pease, 500° Ship 
Illustrated by Armstrong Sperry. A best-selling writer 
in his held has written a novel different from any he -has 
done. A fortune, a mysterious hill-top mansion, and the 
earthquake and fire which bring catastrophe to San Fran- 
cisco, are all part of this story of the “Lucky Allens’— 


especially Jud Allen, the boy who fought alone to save his 
family from disaster. High School Age. $2.00 


BATTLE S—tow tev are won 
by Mary Elting and Robert T. Weaver 


The stories behind today’s military headlines, by authors 
and artist of the highly successful Soldiers, Sailors,. Fliers, 


and Marines. A simple, non-technical account.of exciting 
battles of today and yesterday, with maps, diagrams and 
illustrations by Jeanne Bendick. Any age. A Junior Literary 
Guild Selection. June publication. $2.00 


THE LAND WE LIVE ON 
Carroll Lane & Mildred Adams Fenton 


46 full page photographs. The story of the land of our, 
country—from the plains to the mountains—how it came 
to be, and how we are living on it and using it. Photo- 
xraphed and written by two widely known author-scientists. 
Up to 12 years. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. 


$2.50 
TOMMY AND HIS 
DOG, HURRY by Helen Ferris 


Illustrated by Ruth Wood. Tommy's dog, Hurry, was just 
plain mutt, but he learned secret orders, saluted a Colonel, 
and wound up in Dogs for Defense. A lively, humorous 
story of a boy, his dog, and his Captain father. Am) to 

L 1.50 


PATRICIA by Mary Urmston 


Illustrated by Dorothy Scher. Patricia Lee didn’t see poems 
in sunsets and autumn leaves—she saw dress designs. Her 
sixteenth summer was spent handling a dress shop, a spy 
mystery, and a romance—all making a wonderful story. Old- 
er girls. A Junior Literary Guild Selection. $2. 
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